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AGRBECGULTU RAL. 





A CARD, 

It having been stated in some of the public pa- 
pers, that the Subscriber has taken upon himself 
the Editorship of the New England Farmer, he 
deems it proper to correct this error, He bas 


simply engaged to afferd such aid, advice, and 





correspondence as he can render consistently 
with his official duties to the State, or as might 
it will 


in part be connected, with those duties. 
necessarily happen in the progress of his Survey 
that many useful facts connected with the agri- 
culture of the State, will be gathered up, which it 
may be in his power to communicate to the pub- 
lic with advantage ; but which wou!d not be likely 
to find a place in his public Report. It may be 
often desirable likewise for him to communicate 
with the agricultural public through the medium 
of the New England Farmer ; and to use it as the 
means of circulating important information to the 
farmers; but he will assume no responsibility nor 


engagement, which will in any way prejudice his 


duties as Commissioner for the Agricultural Sur- 
HENRY COLMAN. 


vey of the State. 


January 10, 1837. 





We have thought it would do a service to the 
cause of careful and libera! cultivation to republish 
the Treatise of George Adams, first published in 
London in the year 1816. It was called a new 
system of Agriculture for which the inventor ob- 


tained Letters Patent from the Crown; and his 


books were sold at one guinea per piece. He 
aims to show the extraordinary amount of produce 
which can be obtained from a single acre of land 
under a proper system of cultivation, and manur- 
ing. He maintains that its productive capacity is 
equal to the keeping of 24 Neat Cattle or 240 
Sheep through the year. We deem ita great 
piece of extravagance and romance ; and we pub- 
lish it with no view to endorse its statements ; but 
with a particular view to draw attention to one 
great matter, the maximum product to which land 
can be forced; and profitably forced. This is a 
great inquiry. The actual amount, which can be 
obtained from a single acre under all the cultiva- 
tion, and the best cultivation, which can be given 
to it, is most certainly not yet reached ; this trea- 
tise will show that with us it has scarcely been 
imagined. The question whether there is among 
us occasion or encouragement for such cultivation 





as we here speak of is another matter. Our own 


mind is fully made up; that there is not a more 
liberal or better paymaster than the earth ; and 
that the intelligent, skilful, and faithful application 
of labor is no where better rewarded than in agri- 
culture. 

A NEW SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE AND 

FEEDING STOCK. 
BY GEO. ADAMS. 


Prerace.—'!t is not the intention of the author 
of this work, to engross the time of the candid 
reader with a long preface ; but to give his opin- 
ion as concisely as possible of a “ New System of 
Agriculture ;” the most important subject, next to 
religion, that ean oecupy the minds of English- 
men, Trade and mechanics, though in a flourish- 
ing state, would soon fail, were it not for the sup- 
port which they receive from Agriculture. To 
this subject, many learned and opulent gentlemen | 
have of late years, much to their credit, turned | 
their thoughts, and employed much of their time | 


with a view to its improvement; hoping thereby | 
to reduce the high price of every necessary of | 
life ; a consideration the more momentous at this | 
time, when the ports that used to supply us with 
many neecful articles are shut against us. 
one who is well disposed to his country, will give | 
all possible encouragement to Agriculture, if, in- | 


Every | 


deed he be convinced that our national stability | 
depends more upon our own resources than any | 
foreign aid. | 

The reader needs not to be informed that many | 
of the first character in the kingdom deserve the | 
highest praise for the assiduity they have shewn | 
in the improvement of the breed of cattle, horses, | 
sheep, and pigs. ‘They have, by their unwearied | 
exertions, convinced the world, that they cordially | 
adopted the sentiment of the celebrated Roman | 
Orator, who declared, that “ Of all the means by 
which any thing is acquired, there is nothing bet- 
ter, nothing more liberal, nothing pleasanter, 
nothing more worthy of a tree man than Agricul- 
ture.” 

The Author has been a practical Farmer for the 
last twenty-six years, and has paid great attention 
to the different cultivation of land in most of the 
counties in’ Englend ; and he assures the reader, 
that the following Treatise is the result of his own | 
practical knowledge, without any relation to the | 
opinions of any other writer on the subject. 

The Author is convinced by experience, that in | 


} 


the general way of feeding stock in this kingdom, | 
there is a waste of at least three parts of the man- 
ure that is used, and of as great a proportion of 
the produce of grazing land. He hopes he shall | 
be able to prove, that by adopting the rules Inid | 
down in the following: pages, three times more 
stock may be kept and fed upon the land employ- 
ed for that purpose, than are now kept upon it; | 
and that, consequently, two thirds of the land 
usually appropriated for cattle might be used for 
the growth of corn, By which means, it is ob- 


| 


jand breathing upon it, 





vious we should be less dependent on foreign 
markets, 


Great encouragement has of late been given to 
the growth of fine wool (which we can produce 
equal to Merino;) but let it be remembered, that 
if we grow enough of fine wool for our consunip- 
tion without importation, we shall not be able to 


raise enough of coarse wool for our staple manu- 


facture, unless we augment our keep for an in- 
creased number of sheep equivalent to the de- 
mand for both sorts of wool. The Author, there- 
fore, proceeds te state the New System of Agri- 
culture, by which he proposes to improve the land, 
raise more keep, and feed more stock, at less ex- 
pense than has hitherto been attempted by any 
other person, 


A new system or Acricceitrure, &e,.—Every 


}experienced farmer will allow, that a great deal of 


keep is wasted by any kind of stock, and particu- 
larly by cattle and sheep in a wet season, espec- 
ialiy in those counties where the land is naturally 
wet. Tam convineed, that by the present mode 


lof feeding stock, three parts of the keep is lost.— 


Every Least and sheep has six ways of destroying 
its keep ; and it is well known, that to be kept in 
a thriving state, cattle should have a_ sufficient 


; quantity of food to satisfy their wants in a short 
j time, because they fatten quicker by lying much 


at rest. In some parts of the kingdom particu- 


i larly near London, many persons adopt the econ- 


omical plan of mowing their grass and taking it to 
the house, This method is a great saving to the keep, 
for as I have just observed, there are six ways by 
which beast and sheep destroy their keep, (viz.) 


| by eating, walking, dunging, staling, lying down, 


To prevent these and 
other inconveniences, I would recommend all 


| feeding stock to be kept in moveable houses, upon 
| grass seeds, clover, cinquefoil, la lucerne, or any 


other luxuriant keep. ‘These should be mown, and 
regularly given in sufficient quantities to the stock; 
by which means, not only four times the quantity 


| of keep will be produced on the same land, butan 


opportunity will be afforded of properly disposing 
of the manure, made by the stock in feeding.— 
This isa very important consideration. I have 
no doult, that upon the usual plan of feeding 
stock, three parts of their manure is wasted, if not 
entirely lost. For in or near most grazing lands 
there are brooks, rivers. or fords of waters. Now 
in the summer time, the cattle, after they have 
eaten enough, will get into the water and stand 
there the greatest part of the day ; consequently 
the urine and dung which they void during that 


| time will be entirely lost. And as itis well known, 


that nothing is more offensive to a beast than its 
own excrements, it is evident, that the keep is de- 
stroyed upon those parts of the pasture where the 
stock may chance to leave their dung or urine.— 
Again, in those lands where there is no water, the 
flocks and herds will be seen under the shade of 
spreading trees or hedges toavoid being tormented 
by the flies, and thus their manure will be deposit- 
ed where it is least wanted, and unnecessarily 
wasted. 
(To be continued.) 
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TO FARMERS. 

Begin with the year, gentlemen, and take a pa- 
per devoted to agricultural improvement ; let those 
be patronised who labor to promote your interest. 
It is too often the case that those journals which 
are of a peaceful nature, and well calculated te 
benefit the farmer and his fami'y, by making their 
business more profitable and pleasant, are neg- 
lected by the very persons who should give them 
a cordial support, while other works are read with 
avidity which stir up strife, and keep the commu- 
nity and families in aturmoil, Your calling is 
peaceful, and you want peace in all your borders ; 
you want useful journals which will enlighten 
you in your pursuits, and afford valuable instrue- 
tion to your sons and daughters, that they may be 
contented and happy while with you, and their 
minds stored with that knowledge which shall 
reader them useful members of society and a bles- 
sing to their parents. 

Let farmers awake to their own interests and to 
the welfare of their families, and not be afraid to 
pay a few dollars a year for papers that will repay 
them terfold, and beget in the minds of their chil- 
dren an interest in, and love for the most honora- 
ble, pleasant, and sure of all pursuits that ever 
engaged the attention of man. 

Do not, like many fathers, fret before your chil- 


dren ; always harping on your hard lot because | 


you are farmers, and wishing you had been a 
mechanic, a minister, a lawyer, a doctor or a mer- 
chant. All these are well in their place, but they 
have troubles that ye know not of. I say do not 
by such an imprudent course induce your sons 
and daughters to rush to the cities of noise and 
bustle, to turn merchants and milliners. If you 
do, remember, in case they become miserable, de- 
graded beings, as thousands have for want of ex- 
perieuce when they exchange the country for the 
town, that your own repining has been a great 
cause of their ruin. Uneasiness and fretful com- 
plainings of this kind have been the means of 
ruining both the souls and bodies of some of the 
most lovely youth in our country. 

Your daughters should be taught the pleasures 
of rural life, that show and fashion is not happi- 
ness, but the reverse—that there is no place of 
more happiness, than the fireside of the farmer, 
that no employment is more pleasant, useful or 
honorable than domestie industry, Here they can 
display their talents, ingenuity and taste with 
pleasure and profit. Let them be encouraged in 
the cultivation of plants and flowers; this will be 
an innocent amusement that will tend to improve 
them in industry, economy, neatness, love of order 
and good taste, If they are enterprising and anx- 
ious to earn money, let them raise silk. In some 
parts of N. England the females of a single family 
raise several hundred dollars’ worth annually, and 
it requires but asmail part of the year. 

Begin then with the year, and take a paper that 
is devoted to the science and practice of agricul- 
ture ; take an increased interest in your business, 
and show your sons that there is no business more 
honorable, none more sure to a'Tord a good living, 
and none more conducive to health, happiness, 
and independence. Show them that the business 
of farming is becoming more and more profitable, 
pleasant and easy, from the great improvements 
that are making in labor-saving machines, im- 
proved methods of culture, and new and valuable 
productions, If they have superior talents, here 
is a chance for exercising them to advantuge. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





I have much to say to you, and thouglt best to 
begin with the year, but | will close this number 
by telling you what a farmer said to me. “ Sir, 
I was very unwilling to pay the usual price for a 
paper on farming, in advance, thinking it would 
be of little or no use; but the year is ended, and 
each number has been worth to me one dollar, in 
imy farming affairs, beside that, my wife and chil- 
idren have received much useful information, and 
I would not stop it on any account.” 

A Farmer’s Son, 


[ Yankee Far. 





January, 1, 1838. 





Pennsrtvania [MpRoveEMENTS.—From authen- 
tic reports we find that Pennsylvanie has already 
}expended, in public and private works, for Ruail- 
| roads and Canals, 842,800,000. 
The State has constructed 591 miles of Canal 
fat the cost in round numbers of $15,000,000. ‘The 
| Columbia and Portage Railroads of 119 miles to 
cross the Alleghany Mountains, are in complete 
| operation, with eleven inclined planes, at an ex- 
| pense of 5,000,000. 
| The State Treasury received the last year from 
Ist Nov. 1837, by official reports, the sum of $970,- 
350, with a further estimated sum of $130,000, to 
the close of navigation—say $1,100,000, and this 
'too, in the unfinished and unconnected state, of a 
large portion of the public and private lateral 
works. 

To compare the receipts of Pennsylvania with 
the receipts on all our State Canals, for we have 
avoided the consideration of Railroads—we should 
add the sum of $932,590 to $1,100,350, being the 
published receipts, the last season, up to the 15th 
of November, on the Union, Schuylkill and Le- 
j high Canals, ‘These three private incorperations 
have expended $9.500,000 to construct 253 miles 
'of Canal. The stock of the Schuylkill, or Gerard 
Canal, is 350 per cent above par, with a Railroad 
along side of it, nearly completed, (108 miles) to 
convey coal and equalize the price, at all seasons 
of the year to the steam manufacturers on the 
Schuylkill and in Philadelphia, and to furnish a 
regular supply. 














In addition to the State, and three enumerated 
works, there are 18 incorporated Railroads with 
600 miles completed, at the cost (per table) of 
213,300,000. ‘Io ascertain the income of these 
Roads, we have vo official data, but as we know 
| that they serve to convey, in one item, upwards 
| of 900,000 tons of anthracite coal, to tide waters, 
the estimate of one and a half inillious of dollars 
for the receipts, on these private works, is very 
moderate. This gives us the astonishing result, 
in round numbers, of $3,600,000, received by 
Pennsylvania on her present disbursements, of 
42,000,000 in 1830. The State only received 
$27,012!!! 

In the year 1820, the amount of coal received 
in Philadelphia was 36 tons. In 17 years to the 
15th Nov. 1837, the total arnount of coal received 
at tide waters, was 4,040,596 tons. Of this amount, 
900,000 tons have arrived this season, being an 
increase of 201,000 tons, or, a little over one 
fourth of the quantity extracted from the mines 
per tide waters in 17 years! was received in one 
year. 4 

In canals, public and private, Pennsylvania has 
expended $24,000,000. 








Wheat is selling in Hallowel at $1,50 a bushel. 








HINTS ON DIET. 

“An ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure.” 

A reasonable indulgence in the abundant sup- 
plies of nature, converted by art to the purposes 
of wholesome food, is one of the comforts added 
to the maintenance of life. Jt is an indiserimi- 
nate gratification of our tastes, regardless of the 
consequences that may ensue from it, that is alone 
blameable. But so great is our general apathy in 
these respects, that even on the occurrence of dis- 
eases, from which we are all more or less suffer- 
ers, we scarcely ever reflect on our diet, as the 
principal, if not the sole cause of them—we as- 
sign them to weather, to infection, to hereditary 
descent, to spontaneous breeding, as if a disease 
could originate without a eause—or to any frivo- 
lous imaginary source, without suspecting or be. 
ing willing to own, mismanagement of ourselves ? 

We derive the renewal of our blood and juices, 
which are constantly exhausting, from the sub- 
stances we take as food, As our food, therefore, 
is proper or improper, too much or too little, so 
will our juices be good or bad, overcharged or 
deficient, and our state of heaith accordingly good 
or diseased, 

By aliment or food, is to be understood what- 
ever we eat or drink, including seasonings, such 
as salt, sugar, spices, vinegar, &c., every thing in 
short. which we receive into our stomachs. Our 
food therefore, consists not only of such particles 
as are proper for the nourishtnent and support of 
the human body, but likewise contains certain ac- 
tive principles, viz: oils and spirits, which have 
the properties of stimulating the solids, quickening 
the circulation and making the fluids thinner ; thus 
rendering them more suited to undergo the neces- 
sary secretions of the body. 

The art of preserving health and obtaining long 
life, consists in the use of a moderate quantity of 
such diet, as shall neither increase the salts and 
oils so as to produce disease, nor diminish them, 
so as to suffer the solids to become relaxed, 

It is very difficult, almost impossible, to ascer- 
tain what are the predominant qualities either in 
our bodies or in the food we eat. In_ practice, 
therefore, we can have no cther rule but obsery- 
ing by experience, what it is that hurts or does ua 
good, and what it is our stomachs can digest with 
facility, or the contrary. 

The eating too little is hurtful, as well as eat- 
ing too much, Neither excess, nor any thing 
else that passes the bounds of nature can be good 
to man, 

By loading the stomach, fermentation is check- 
ed, and of course digestion impeded ; for the nat- 
ural juice of the stomach has not room to exert 
itself, avd it therefore nauseates its contents, is 
troubled with eructations, the spirits are oppress- 
ed, obstructions ensue, and fever is the conse- 
quence. Besides, that when thus overfilled, the 
stomach presses on the diaphragm, prevents the 
proper play of the lungs, and occasions uneasi- 
ness in our breathing. Hence arise various ill- 
symptoms and depraved effects, enervating the 
strength, decaying the senses, hastening old age, 
and shortening life. ‘bough these effects are 





not immediately perceived, yet they are certain 
effects of intemperance: for it has been generally 
observed in great eaters, that though from cus- 
tom, a state of youth, and a strong constitution, 
they have no present inconvenience, but have di- 
gested their food, suffered surfeit, and borne their 
immoderate diet well, if they have not been un- 
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expectedly cut off, they have found the symptoms | 
of old age come on early in life, attended with | 
pains and innumerable disorders. 

If we value our health, we must ever make ita’ 
rule not to eat to satiety or fullness, but desist 
while the stomach feels quite easy. Thus we 
shall be refreshed, light and cheerful; not dull, | 
heavy or indisposed, Should we be tempted to 
eat too much at one time, we should eat the less | 
at another, Thus, if our dinner had been larger 
than usual, let our supper be less, or rather quite | 
omitted ; for there is no man, however careful of. 
his health, who does not occasionally transgress | 
in this way. 
, cece enti | 

[THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Usine Bricks 1y | 
a Dry on Wert Srare, ror Masonry. Proprie- | 
tors who are about to have brick buildings erected, | 
will do well to attend to the following statement | 
—the purport of which is almost universally | 
neglected, even by the few persons who are aware | 
of its importance. 

‘Few people, except builders, are aware of the | 
advantages of wetting bricks before laying them. 
A wall twelve inches thick, built up of good mor-| 
tar, with bricks well soaked, is stronger in every | 
respect, than one sixteen inches thick, built up 
dry. The reason of this is, that if the bricks are 
saturated with water, they will not abstract from | 
the mortar the moisture which is necessary to its | 
chrystallization ; and, on the contrary, they will 





! 
} 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


unite chemically with the mortar, and become al- | 
most as solid asa rock, On the other hand, if) 
the bricks are put up dry, they immediately take | 
all the moisture from the mortar, and leave it too 
dry to harden, and the consequence is, that when | 
a building of this description is taken down, or| 
tumbles down of its own accord, the mortar falls! 
from it like so much sand.” 

Masons or bricklayers are sufficiently well in- 
formed on this subject ; but it would seem that 
they care very little about the durability of their 
work — and there is at least one reason why they 
are very unwilling to use bricks in a proper state. 
Bricks to be saturated, will absorb so great a quan- 
tity of water, that their weight becomes greatly 
increased, and consequently the Jabor of hand- 
ling and laying them. 
were willing to make a considerable addition to 
the price paid for laying dry bricks, the workmen 
would be greatly the losers by the change. 

The proof of the above position may be seen 
in almost every instance of the pulling down cf 
a brick house, of modern and ordinary construc- 
tion. The bricks which form the walls above 
ground are easily detached froin each other, and 
cleared of the very weak and crumbling cement 
between ; while in the walls of the cellar, or of 
the foundation courses, which were always in con- 
tact with moist earth, and therefore the bricks 
were kept moist, they are so closely cemented to- 
gether, that they can scarcely be separated and 
cleared of the old mortar, 

The necessity of keeping up moisture until the 
cement has had time to ‘‘set,” is seldom more re- 
garded in the plastering of houses. This opera- 
tion is often executed in the hottest and driest 
weather, so that all the moisture of each coat is 
evaporated in a day or two. Theory would in- 


form us, that if laid on in damp and cool weather, 
or after the close of summer, that plastering 
would be far more solid and durable.— Farmers’ 
Register, 





(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
SHEEP. 
Mr Editor: A year or two ago, that farmer felt 
himself most fortunate, and treading most rapidly 


and securely the road to wealth, whose firm was | 


most heavily stocked, in proportion to what it 
would bear, with sheep. I speak, of course, of 


the wool-growing region. The prices which wool | 


then bore, placed the business of producing it, 
first in the seale of profit, and therefore, perhaps 


it is matter of little surprise, that all whose means | 


enabled it, rushed into it with indiscriminate ea- 
gerness, Another turn of the wheel has sudden- 
ly, for the time being at least, prostrated this lu- 


erative branch of industry in the dust. In the} 


grazing region, the dairy is now the all-absorbing 
object. Flocks collected with great care, and at 
uncommon prices, are In many instances, actually 


crowded off, by their former purchasers, at a moi- 


ty of their original price. 
This is committing a double folly. 
fusal to profit by the lessons of experience. In 


ithe first place, it was sheer folly for those to em-_ 
bark exclusively in wool-growing, who did it at | 


the sacrifice of any other good business, in which 
they were then engaged, er who entered into it un- 
prepared,—perhaps unacquainted with it. The 
man who, for example, liad a well regulated dai- 
ry establishment, and whese farin was stocked 
with valuable cows,—or he whose barns and oth- 
er fixtures were constructed in reference to graz- 
ing and stall feeding,—or, the man whose prepa- 
rations had been made for the mixed husbandry 
of the country ;—and who suddenly abandoned it 
all—left pursuits with which he was acquainted, 
tore down and built anew—and upset the caleu- 


lations of years, to embark in a new business, be- | 


cause that business incidentally held out a greater 
prospect of temporary profit, certainly acted with 
a want of discretion which deserves no milder 
epithet than ‘folly.”. And in the second place, 
having once engaged in wool-growing, having col- 
lected flocks, made the requisite arrangements for 


It is a re- | 


| for it, or we must learn to dispense with woolens, 
—a thing not likely to occur soon, I think, in our 
‘climate. Experience has shown that we can man- 
}ufacture in this country, in erdinary times, with 
profit, If this were not the case, we should hardly 
find the capital of » people so justly celebrated for 
thrift and economy, as our N, England neighbors 
invested in those noble manufacturing establish- 
ments, which give life and animation to so many 
Experience has also shown that 
in supplying these establishments with the raw 
material, our wool-growers can compete with 


jof their cities. 


those of Germany, and still receive vast profits. — 
Ilow can the fact: be otherwise, when our sheep- 
inuster can grow as much (and as good) wool to 
}one acre of land, as his German competitor—and 
(when that land can be purchased by the Ameri- 
can,at a tithe of what it costs the German 2? The dif- 
ference in the price of labor is hardly to be taken 
into account, sv littl, comparatively speaking, is 
required in the management of sheep. Yet the 
German ships wool across the Atlantic—pays a 
heavy American duty—and after all those dedue- 
tions, sells his wool ata profit, whieh leads Lim 
to seta five hundred per cent. higher value on 
|his sheep than the American. At the Royal 
| flocks of Stolpen, Reunersdorf, Lolue, ete., and 
jin private flocks of equal celebrity, the first grade 
|of sheep are valued at from fifly to seventy-five 
dollars a head! The profits of the American 
| grower must be treble that of the German, yet the 
German is satisfied, or he would not send his 
wool here, 

If the positions ] have assumed are correct, it 
| follows, I think, conclusively, that the business 
must be a good one, the moment that our peeuni- 
| 


| 


ary embarrasments pass by, and our manufactories 
are enabled to resume operations, He who thinks 
|that day is very remote, knows little of the ener- 
| gies and resources of the American people, The 
business, moreover, must always continue good, 
until overdone by ourselves, That this has not 
yet occurred, I have already stated, It is shown 





taking care of them, and required a degree of | by the fact that onthe years in which the greatest 
skill in their management, it is now equally ab-| clips have been taken, (1835, 36, and °37,) they 


surd and injudicious, because something else holds | did not meet our home demand, and large quan- 


And unless proprietors | 


{ 
! . . 
i greater present inducements, to desert it, at 


always inevitable. In the language of the trite 
old adage, “A rolling stone gathers no moss,” 
Every department of industry has its ups and 
downs. When any one branch, from being over- 
done, or from other causes, ceases to be profitable, 
the very abandonment of it, which the discovery 


time (when the general desertion causes a scarei- 
ty of the article) again to the summit, It is an 
inevitable consequence, The question simply is, 
then “is it better by remaining stationary, to take 
our turn in being at the top, or to be, like the 
squirrel in his wheel, ever pursuing, and ever be- 
low, in these continual gyrations?” But wool- 
growing has not got, unless my observation has 
led me to form strangely erroneous conclusions, 
to go through the slow process of resuscication 
from the depression consequent on over action.— 
The business hes not been overdone. [ will ad- 
vert to this more particularly hereafter. 

What is there, now let me ask, (and I should 
be happy to see my opinions controverted, if they 
are wrong,) to discourage the steady and syste- 
matic weol-grower? True, there is no present de- 
mand for his product, but there must be a demand 





the sacrifice which under such circumstances is | 


of this fact produces, brings it in due course of 


| ee . 
| tities were imported, 


And the very folly I com- 
plained of in the beginning of this paper—the 
abandonment of tie business by the multitudes 
who have not steadiness and energy to withstand 
one hour of adversity, will put still farther off the 
time when it can be overdone. ‘The full rise in 
|prices of wool may not immediately follow the 
|revival of trade, as the amount which accumu- 
| lates in the interim, may overstock the market, 
and of consequence, play the game into the hands 
of the buyer. But this will be only temporary. 
Wants are also accumulating. The wardrobe has 
not escaped, in those curtailments of personal ex- 
penses, which the times have rendered conven- 
ient, if not necessary, at the hands of almost every 
one. 


I will close my somewhat cxtended remarks, 
hy saying to my brother wool-growers, “ be of 
good cheer.” ‘The time is soon coming, when 
those who are so eager to desert a ship which 
they fancy to be sinking, will be back to beg a 
re-admission. Of course they will expect to pay 
for the privilege. Sours Hix. 








Bricklayersare getting $3,50 per day, in Grand 
Gulf, Mississippi. 
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GOV, HILL’S ADDRESS 
To the Merrimac Co. ler. Society, October 1837. 
(Continued, } 

In passing through the country in the season of 
vegetation we are frequently struck with the mis- 
application of labor in attempts to produce a crop, 
In some instances we see the operation of plough- 


ing, sowing, planting and hoeing where there is | 


scarcely a possibility that the ground will return | 
in quantity the seed which is bestowed upon it. 
The occupant is sometimes, from the want of 
judgement, or from some fatality, fixed to a spot | 
where either frosts appear every month in the | 
year, where drought 
where there is not substance im it even sufficient 
to be assisted in yielding a crop, or else where 
the ground is so stony as to be nearly impervious 
to the plough and the spade. The person unfor- 
tunately thus situated deserves our commiuseration, 
Notwithstanding the forbidding aspect of a portion 
of terra firma in New Hampshire, there is abun- 
dance of land which is vot brought into cultiva- 
tion at all, that will richly repay all the labor and | 
expense that may be bestowed on 
much that now yields little or nothing which may 
produce not only a first crop that shall pay the 
labor of reclaiming, but a succession of crops that | 
shall make present improvements a substantial | 
capital producing cent. per cent, 





the parches the soil, or 


it—there is 


| 
To make the cultivation of land all it should be, 
regard should first be paid to the necessity of 
feeding the soil, Not only should every thing in 
the nature of manure be preserved, but expedients 
should be devised for producing it. ‘There are 
many ways for making manures that are but little 
practiced, Feeding the ground to enable it to 
yield an abundant crop is as indispensable as the 
feeding of an ox or a hogto render it fit for 
slaughter, ‘The materials for feeding the earth 
are much more abundant than is generally sup- 
posed. The application of the most simple ele- 
ments in many cases will work wonders. I have 
known the spreading of sand on a dead morass 
with the aid of ditching and draining make it 
produce for many years from two to three tons of 
good English hay to the acre; and I have seen 
the scrapings of the chip yard have a like effect 
on wet land that was bound down in moss. The 
interchange of sandy and light with a cold, wet 
and heavy soil will always have a good effect. 
Deep ploughing will renovate worn out land, in | 
many instances restoring it to its original fertility: | 
deep ploughing is of great advantage to wet heavy | 
soil, making it light; and it is also of advantage | 
toa light, sandy soil, giving ita much greater 
capacity to withstand drought. Attention to these 
simple principles will enable the farmer to do 
much towards making his land productive with 
very little expense. 


| 
| 
| 
' 
} 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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| 


The proper rotation of crops will also come in 
aid of the farmer ; the effect of these may be best 
ascertained by experiment. I have recently seen 
it mentioned that two pieces of ground alike pre- 
pared and manured were planted the first year 
one with Indian corn, the other with ruta baga— 
the second year both were planted with corn ; and 
the result was, that the piece of ground where 
the crop was changed produced full twenty-five 
per cent. in amount beyond the piece where there 
was no change. 





The reason farmers do not improve their lands 
so well as we might anticipate probably is, that 


| 


| gates and fences, smooth fields, neat barns and 


that the most of men have so much to attend to 
at home they do not notice improvements else- 
where. An extraordinary farmer in a particular 


pon . ‘ 
| We see some towns famed for their excellent but- 


ers for their excellent sheep—others for the best 





This excellent production results 
from the effects of example. A farmer, with good 
out houses, is sure soon to find others competing 
with hitn in the same line; so a farmer out of 


idebt and with money to lend will excite imitation 


in a whole community of farmers, ‘Twenty-eight 
years ago, on my first visit to the Shakers of Can- 
terbury, the appearance of their neat village and 
the cultivation and growth around seemed to me 
like enchantment—it broke upon me in a region 
which [ had supposed to be rough and forbidding. 
I was then pleased to see the Shakers had imita- 
tors in some of the independent farmers of their 
own neighborhocd, The value of attending to 


-every thing in its proper season is well illustrated 
in the steady growing wealth and prosperity of 


that esteemed community. More than the fourth 
of a century has changed all of us: it has carried 
those who were not then to 


born manhood— 


| those who were just entering on active life be- 


yond the middle age—those of middle, to extreme 
old age, and many of all ages to their graves—yet 
do some of the identical dwellings at that lovely 
village, constructed of wood as they were, bear 
the same youthful exterior ; the church, which is 
now as it then was, has no marks of decay or 
change, ‘The whole has been improved by the 
addition of rich and expensive edifices of brick, 
on one of which is the first slated roof made it is 
believed in any interior town of New Hampshire, 
If any man is at a loss how to cultivate his land 
to the best advantace, let him make inquiry of the 
United Brethren at Canterbury or Enfield ! 

I wander from my subject, which was that of 
feeding the soil. In the first settlement of this 
State our soil did not need feeding—it was fruit- 
ful us that of the far West. We cannot be good 
farmers, if we neglect furnishing that material to 
the earth which shall cause it to bring forth fruit. 
It issearcely possible that good land should be too 
highly stimulated. I have sometimes heard it 
said thata piece of ground had been manured too 
much—that the stimulant produced weeds that 
choked the crop or else produced blight and mil- 
dew to the crep itself. Even of this land I be- 
lieve the notion was a mistaken one, and that the 
fault was that there was not manure enough.— 


| Whoever -has visited the farms near our seaboard | 


will have perceived the matter is there better un- 
derstood, Of late years every particle of manure 
from the stables, the back yards and the streets in 


| the cities is preserved, and is transported from two 


to eight and ten miles into the country—purchas- 
ed and transported at an expense which would in- 
dicate that too high prices can hardly be paid for 
it. ‘The result of this expense and labor is, that 
the land to which this stitmulant is applied, not 
only produces four fold the crop usual in the in- 
terior, but that crop is from one fortnight to one 


i neighborhood is sure to find imitators near him, | 
iter and cheese—others for their fine cattle—oth- 


swine—others for their great crops of corn, OF | 
| wheat, or hay. 


sometimes apptied often in the same season, after 
| the first crop is taken off, for the benefit of a sec. 
}ond crop, 
We cannot at present, far in the interior coun- 
try, expect to fructify our soil in the manner J 
have deseribed ; but we have it in our power 
gradually to find and furnish materials which 
shall cause our lands constantly to improve in fer- 
tility. In England the business of reclaiming and 
making lands fruitful is letter understood than it 
‘is even by the market farmers near our large 
towns and cities, It is said of the Isle of Wight 
|with a dense population, that it produces more 
‘bread stufts in a year than will suffice for the con- 
sumption of its inhabitants in six years. The ag- 
riculture of England, Scotland and Ireland, like 
‘their manufactures, is the growth of a thousand 
| years, During the last fifty years the improvement 
'in the British Islands have probably scarcely been 
exceeded by the improvements here, The great 
| farmer of Holkham, Mr Coke, now between sev- 
‘enty and eighty years of age, has been celebrated 
jnearly fifty years for his agricultural improve. 
;ments ; and his accumulation of wealth has kept 
/pace with his increasing crops. ‘The extent of 
his farming may be estimated from the fact that 
he keeps more than three thousand sheep; that 
‘he has under cultivation this year more than four 
' hundred acres of wheat, as many acres of barley, 
‘and other crops in proportion. A late visitor at 
| Holkham writes—“ It must be borne in mind 
| that Holkham has been completely made over by 
| Mr Coke. When he succeeded it 
|wasamere desert. There were no trees here 
leven, and it was believed the land would hardly 
let them grow. Mr Coke says, the rabbits were 
ithe only creatures living on it, and they were 
,starving.” [tis said that employment is given, 
as connected with this farm, to more than five 
hundred persons. ‘The business is carried on 
| with great system, and farmers far and near visit 
|this eminent citizen for the purpose of copying 
| his improvements. Mr Coke is a patriot as weil 
as the best farmer probably in the world, At the 
time of the revolution he was the friend of Amer- 
ica, and has ever since that time, frequently as a 
member of Parliament, been the advocate of free 
principles, Much better than we, do the English 
understand the methods of renovating soils; for 
| several years a species of manure in that country 
‘has been made an article of traffic which has 
hardly yet been introduced into the United States. 
|The bones of the thousands slain at Waterloo 
‘twenty-four years ago were taken from the field 
‘and earried across the German ocean to assist in 
‘the British cultivation. It is said that twenty 
bushe!s of pulverized bones applied to the acre 
will cause that acre to yield a succession of crops 
without material diminution for twenty years.— 
The bones of animals contain a composition of 
carbonate of lime with other substances that stim- 
ulate the ground to its greatest fertility. The 
time [ hope is not distant, when the use of this 
and other stimulants will be both understood and 
| practised here in greater perfection than they ever 
| have been in England or any other country, 
‘Lhe use of lime, in its various shapes, is be- 
coming more common. There isa quality in 
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month earlier in its growth than it was wont to | lime that will adapt much of the soil of N. Hamp- 


be under the ordinary cultivation. It is not un-| shire to the production of wheat. Its presence, 


common for the farmers who follow the market | in the belief of more than one experienced chem- 
to apply fifty, sixty, and sometimes an hundred | ist, will expel many of the worms and cther ver- 
loads of manure to the acre; and a part of this is j min that destroy the tender plants. As a stimu- 
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ill exceed | near them. The wearing of the river and a little | tion to swe ping off fences, soil, manure, &c. had 
been verified, Gradua!ly [ discovered when the 
water fell entirely, that only about ten rods of my 
fence had gone down the stream, and this I after- 
again, benting 














lant there is probably no article that w 
the carbonate of lime; a solution of two pounds | excavation for the last two years had taken the 
and a quarter of this carbonate in sixteen gailons | cold streams into the river befere they arrived at] 
of water, repeated a few times, upon cucumbers, | th» ponds; but a New England rum distillery 
i sending down the refuse of poison, in an overflow 
of the freskets, had been as destructive to the | stones down beside the posts in a manner that [ 
| think will withstand another such flood, The 


melons, squashes, or other garden vegetables, will wards reclaimed, and set over 


expel the little destroyers that infest them, for- | 


ward their growth, and much increase their quan- | grass near the ponds which it had touched as to 


tity. One of the Shakers recently told me, they | 
had been in the habit of buying the best of the | 


and slaking it and mixing it with mud collected 
from bogholes or turfs from the side of the high- 


ways, in the vroportion of four or five casks to an | than that of good example. 


hundred common ox-cart loads; and after due | 
fermentation and mixture, they have found this | 
composition not less valuable than an equal quan- 
tity of the best stable manure. It is said the sow- 
ing ef lime, slaked or unslaked, directly upon the 
ground, will not produce the same good effect as 
when diffused in a heap of compost; the first ef- 
fect of the lime is too much heat—it parches 


rather than fertilizes. 
I am aware, gentlemen, that I am but a tyro in | 
the business of farming, and that | address many | 
who understand that business too well to be in- 
structed by my experience, Born and educated 
at first upon asmall farm, I find I can do every 
thing I learned to do before | was fourteen years 
of age: what I had not learned asa farmer at 
that time [ find it extremely hard now to learn. | 
{can of course weed in the garden, hoe in the 
field, rake and spread hay, and doa variety of 
such matters ; but when I eome to use the scythe | 
or the sickle, or pitch a load of hay, I will confess | 
to you, gentlemen, my inferiority. Having since | 
I was fourteen, learnt a part of the mechanical 
trade of a printer, and in the space of twenty 
years have set probably as many types as any | 
other individual in the State ever did in the same | 
time, you will excuse me if I say that the passion 
of my old age is rather for the cultivation of the | 
soil than a return to the compesing stick. I have 
a much better appetite for the vegetables that lave | 


the lives and health of those who had consumed 
the liquid fire. 
Thomaston lime, which with the transport cost irid of, as some will contend through the efforts of 
them at least three dollars the cask ; of breaking | the total abstinence societies, and as others sup- 


| could be expected from breaking the turf of that 
| Jand,. 


|it was produced very near four hundred bushels 


}ing, cultivating and harvesting, probably did not 


The distillery also has been got 


| 


pose from that excellent: public sentiment which | 
is fast expelling drunkenness with no better aid | 
I first attempted the | 
improvement of fencing in that portion of the frog 
ponds which fell to me by inserting deep in the 
ground upwards of an hundred rods of chesnut 
posts about ten feet apart, and nailing to them 
with spikes, spars twenty and thirty fect in length, 
My more experienced neighbors assured me this 
was an expense thrown away, and thac the fence | 
never would stand. It did however staud thro’ | 
the ice and freshets of the first winterand spring ; 
the next year I tried one day’s deep ploughing 
with a heavy team, and direeted during my ab- | 
sence at Washington the ground to be planted 
with potatoes, | was told that nothing valuable | 





But it turned out, I believe, to be the most 
productive field of potatoes on the intervale—this 
day’s ploughing was an acre and a half, and upon 


of potatoes which sold last year fer one hundred 


and fifty dollars. The whole expense of plough- 


much exceed fifty dollars. 

The last season was very dry, and the turning 
of the water from the frog ponds left several of 
them entirely destitute of water. Covered os! 
was much of my land with bushes and trees from | 
the size of a pipe stem to that of a man’s body, [| 
was anxious to extirpate thei: For this purpose | 
they were cut down with the axe and scythe and | 
burnt, and nine acres of the ground including por- 





} . . . . 
piles of manure next to the pond likewise disap- 


peared 5; on examination I found they had not 


| been carried off, but were covered up by an allu- 
| vial deposite some three or four inches deep, as 


was the entire ploughed ground, farthest from the 
river; while not only the manure but the earth of 
the fiirrows nearest the river were taken off leav- 
ing the fibres composing the roots of the interval 
grass like the warp of a weaver’s web, The wa- 
ter had the effect of hardening the whole ploughed 
surface nearly as hard as solid dry clay mortar, 
The water continued so high that [ found it im- 
possible to carry on more manure in season for 
planting. The land was harrowed 
and softened at each operation upon the top of 
the sod; it was furrowed and planted as fast as 
tie water fell. The last planting of corn was on 
the 12th June; and from this ] gathered on the 
15th September ripe ears of corn, which are traced 
up and preserved. 


twice over, 


The crop of corn was not 80 
large from the 
up roots on the furrows as might be expected.— 
This fall as fast as the coin was taken eff, [ have 
applied twenty stout loads of manure to the acre 
—spread and ploughed it in, cutting through the 
old furrows and turning up the decayed sward.— 
The land appears to be rich and mellow, and will 
without doubt be in excellent condition for a crop 
of corn for the next year if the water shall be 
low as usual—for oats or Indian wheat, if the 
spring freshet shall continue late. I may be dis- 
appointed in my anticipation; and I will concede 
my more experienced neighbors to be the best 
judges, if that part of this land which obtains the 
alluvial deposite, and which has been covered 
with water and flags and bushes from time imme- 
morial, sha!l not produce two tons of good En- 


impervious nature of the turned 


grown before my eyes and under my own cultiva- | tious of what had been the ponds were turned | glish hay to the acre. 


tion, than [ should have for them if derived from | 
any other source ; and [ would rather enjoy the | 
thrift of a farm—if it were possible for me to | 
make farming profitable—than to live on the gains | 
that might be derived from a printing office or 
even any other office. | 

IT know there are old farmers who feel they | 
have aright to laugh at the theories of such far- | 
mers as [ am likely to be, I have been laughed 
at in this way during the last year. Some few 
years ago twenty or more acres, comprising the 
principal part of what is called the “ Frog Ponds,” 





situated between my present dwelling house and |them during the last winter. | ng , : 
heard remarks from my more experienced neigh- | &re sufficient to seed an acre,— Yankee Fur. 


Merrimack river, fell into my hands. The Jand 
in these frog ponds was property in common : it 
was often flooded so that it was supposed no fence 
could stand there, The cows of the village were 
on there from the moment the grass was cut till 
winter, and from the disappearance of snow till 
the month of June. [t was only about two months 
of the year that the grass had any opportunity to 
grow ; for years, the two principal streams cros- 
sing the main street of this village run directly 
into the frog ponds until they should overflow in 
a freshet. ‘The consequence was that the bottoms 
and shores of the ponds were a quagmire, and 
the cold water from the streams prevented the 
growth of any valuable crop in the low grounds 


over with the plough ten inches deep; cutting 
the roots of water bushes asunder, and turning 
from the bottoms of the ponds large quantities of 
lilyroots. Where the bushes did not grow the | 
turned up ground, composed of decayed vegetable 


| 
| 


and alluvial deposites, was rich as a bed of man- 
ure. In addition to this, I ditehed the lesser 
pouds above to the larger ponds below, and all of | 
them into the river, so that the water in all of | 
them should fall to its level as the river fell I 


(To be continued.) 


Sucar Beer ror Carrie.-—An old farmer 
recommends a more general use of the French 


) Sugar Beet for cattle, as it improves the quality of 


milk. Their use as food for his cows produced 
a great improvement in the quality of the milk, 
which was perceptible in two days after the cows 
bezan to feed on them. 

This root, the pure white, a good deal resem- 


was not disappointed in the effect of the ditching, | bles the Ruta Baga in shape and size, and it is 


for the ponds fell and left little water or ice in 
I now and tien 


bors, that 1 was not treating the land right, and 
that I should do worse than get my labor for my 
pains. ‘The last spring as soon as the snow was 
off and the frost out of the meadows, [ set my 
men about carting manure which T had purchased 
at the stable, They had proceeded so far as to 
carry on near the river five, and near the larger 
pond, three good sized loads of stable manure, 
when the rain swelled the Merrimac to a freshet 
higher than had oecurred for the last ten yeurs. 
That portion of the manure near the river was 
nearly all swept off. When the waters were first 
assuaged before the flood had entirely gone down, 
I supposed the predictioris of my friends in rela- 





| 


thought by many that it will keep better and that 


itis heavier than the Mangel Wurtzel. 2 1-2 lbs. 


A LARGE Crop or Mancen Wuntzer.—During 
j the last summer while on a visit to Mr George 
Beltzoover’s farm, we were very forcibly struck 
with the fine appearance of a crop of mangel 
wurtzel, so inuch so that we were induced a few 
days since to inquire of him their product, and 
were highly gratified to learn that they had yield- 
ed 30 tons to the acre, which at 60 Ibs. to the 
bushel is 1000 bushels per acre. 

Mr Morrison, of Concord, N. H. realized this 
season from a piece of ground 8 feet square, vege- 
tables, &c., to the amount of over $42. 
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DOMESTIC MEMORANDA. 

The Commonwealth Bank in Boston has failed ; or 
that the farmers may understand, we should say is 
swamped. Its legal 
right extended to incurring debts to the amount of 
$1,000,000. 
$1,100,000. There are few farmers, we apprehend, who 


Its capital was 500,000 dollars. 
Its liabilities are reported to amount to 


even with spectacles of the highest magnifying power, 
can read these sums; or comprehend them after they 
are enumerated. It is remarkable that Banks, which 
have not even professed, nay, which have refused ever 
since last May to pay their honest debts, and do not re- 
deem their own paper, can fail: but there is nothing too 
extraordinary to happen in these days of Animal Mag- 
netism, For a non-specie-paying Bank to fail means 
that its condition has become too bad even for its asso- 
ciates any longer to trust it. Disorders in the currency 
are like disorders in the stemach, which affect at once 
the whole system A man may have a pain in his fvot, 
and still walk. He may even lose an arm or an eye, 
and have a pretty useful trunk remaining. He may 
submit to the amputation of allhis limbs; and yet re- 
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support him he cannot live at all; * he cannot dig; to 
Ile must therefore live by plun- 
der, or in commercial language by shaving. Farmers, 


beg he is ashamed.’ 
independent, honest, and contented farmers ; tho’ a log 
house is your only palace, and a bundle of straw your 
pillow, though you have no astral lamps to reflect their 
soft lustre from your stuccoed ceilings, nor velvet sofus, 
not turkey carpets to rest your weary limbs upon; nor 
the sweetest tones of the rosewood piano, and the be- 
witching airs of an Italian minstrel to chant your lullaby 
and suothe your slumbers; yet thank God every day 
and hour of your lives for your freedom; thank bim 
that he keeps you back from the boiling and overpow- 
ering vortex of speculation. When you sit down to your 
humble meal with an appe | sharpened by toil, and 
rise from your couch of straw with invigorated strength 
to enter upon your humble but healthful and honest 
labors, adore him fur the sentence, which some men 
will have it is a curse, that you must eat your bread by 
the sweat of your brow. 

But we will end this long chapter with a few instruc- 
tive facts, which have come under our own knowledge. 

When the failure of the Commonwealth Bank was 
announced, a servant man, who had carefully laid up 
his wages, found himself in possession of one hundred 
dollars in its notes. 

A driver of one of the Hackney Coaches, temperate, 
and assiduous in his duties, when he hears the annun- 


tain his mind and perform many a valuable service. But ciation of this bankruptcy, discovers that he has fifiy 


when the stomach is disordered, tortured with dyspepsia 
or agonized with the colic; or its functions in any way 
cease to be properly performed, the whole system is af- 
fected in every part; and unless a remedy is found, the 
condition of the digestive powers renovated, and the 
secretions made to proceed in their appointed channels, 





| 


do'lars of this precious currency, it may be some of it 
received for his attention perhaps after midnight in cold 
and storms, upon the pleasures of some of the officers or 
directors of this very institution at some brilliant enter- 
tainment. 

A journeyman printer received for his wages but a 


the last consequences are at hand. ‘The currency of our | short time before the failure one hundred and sixty dol- 


community is in a m csdisordered and diseased condi- 
tion. A specie dollar now is an affair only to grace the 
cabinets and museums of the virtuosi; and there it 
will soon require to be numbered and labelled that the 
rising generation may know what was the use of this 
round white thing with such strange letters and hiero- 
glyphical characters upon it. And as to what is called 
money in the form of Bank notes a strange revolution 
has come over us and the order of human dispositions 
is completely reversed. Instead of seeking to accumu- 
late these beautiful pictures with richly ornamented 
vignettes and all sorts of illustrations about agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, men holding ploughs, 
women leaning upon anchors, spinning jennies twirling 


illustrations; now no sooner dovs a man get one ‘of 
these rags in his possession than he shrinks from its tetich 
as if it were a piece of some poor Scotchman’s shirt,or torn 
from the back of some miserable beggar in the Lazaretto 
of Naples. But he goes bustling about with a good deal 
of self complacency pretending a very anxious solici- 
tude like an honest man to pay all his debts at once, to 
palm it off upon his unsuspecting neighbor, perhaps his 
butcher, his servant, or his washerwoman, but in truth 
lest the brat should die in hisown arms. Every one per- 
ceives what a disagreeable inconvenience such a demise 
would be toa gentleman with a clean shirt on; but as 
to these poor ignorant creatures, who do not know a 
good from a bad bill, a genuine from a counterfeit, nor 
the bill of a solvent from the bill of a bankrupt corpora- 
tion; they ought to lose for being so ignorant; it is good 
enough for them ; besides they have no business to com- 
plain ; cannotthey work or beg for more? Now it not so 
with the speculator, the gambler,the man who lives upon 
the manufacture of mere promises to pay. If you will not 
labor for him he cannot labor for himself; .f you do not 


} 
| 
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lars of this currency. 

A butcher in one of the markets hearing of the failure 
of the bank, of which he is admonished by an honest 
customer, upon opening his pocket is met by the sight 
of one of these promises to pay in the shape of a five 
hundred dollar note. 

A sailor returned from a long voyage received his 
wages amounting to two hundred and twenty dollars in 
this paper two days before the closing of its dvors; and 
the money was given to him as being the money of one 
of the best banks in the ‘ity. 
low’s family to get bread and fuel for the winter ? 

A woman in Marbichead who had saved of her hus- 


| band’s pension money by extreme frugality and self- 
round, steamboats sailing up canals and other charming | 


denial fifteen hundred dollars, which had been paid her 
in this very money by the Government's agent and of 
which she had made a special deposit in the Marble- 
head Bank for the purpose of paying for a house, which 
she is building, is called upon to pay her bills, and has 
been compelled in order to meet these demands to sell 
her Commonwealth money at fifty per cent. loss, and to 
receive seven hundred and fifty dollars for her fifteen 
hundred. 

But all these are mere drops in the bucket compared 
to the losses and distress and general alarm and dis- 
trust of the honest and solvent banks, occasioned 
throughout the community by such enormous and un- 
mitigated defalcations. 

We should like to understand what we are to infer 
from the reports of the Committee of the Associated 
Banks, who undertake weekly to inform the public of 
condition, that this same public may be secure. They 
gave currency to the bills of this bankrupt institution 
until the day before its failure. This institution has 
been rotten to the core fora long time. Was not their 
report or rather their support of this bank an implied 
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guarantee for i's soundness? Wesay these things with 
no feelings of. disrespect, but with a sincere desire to 
understand, what is the object of this Committee, if jt 
is not to ascertain the condition of the Banks by actual 
examination. We should be glad to know whether 4 
Bank with half a million capital can become insolvent in 
adayorav: ? 

There is not a man or woman in the community who 
has not aconcern in these matters. There is not an 
honest citizen of Boston, who does not feel humbled and 
ashamed at the disgrace brought upon his own city, by 
the corruption of one of its public moneyed institutions, 
a city which his hitherto been so justly proud of its high 
and honorable star.ding. The credit system is the life- 
blood of our comm.Nity ; the foundation of private en- 
terprise and the great instrument of all public improve- 
ments. Let its true friends now come forward to recover 
it from abuse, to show its value, and to purify its honor. 
Will honest bankers.and honest merchants consent to 
rest under the suspicions which must adhere to them, if 
they do not demand an investigation of the condition of 
these public institutions ; such a sifting as shall separate 
the chaff from the wheat? Will the people of Massachu 
setts consent to such wholesale plunder? If they will, 
then must it be admitted they have longer ears than 
any quadruped that walks the earth ; and are welcome, 
like Issachar, to lie down under their burdens. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Massacnusetts.—Since our last, the election of Ed- 
ward Everett as governor of Massachusetts for a third 
time, and that by a greatly increased vote, has been an- 
nounced. No State has ever been honored with a more 
assiduous, intelligent, conscientious and impartial dis- 
charge of duty, than has marked this gentleman's admin. 
istration. He delivered his annual message, to which we 
hope for an opportunity of recurring at some other time. 
The great topic is the currency and the condition of the 
Banks; and the sound views which he gives, must en- 
gage the profound attention of the community. The leg- 
islature having completed their preliminary organization, 
have just entered upon business; but as yet have ap- 
proached no important measure. The friends of humani- 
ty are anxious to find some efficient substitute for the ter- 
rible penalty of death in the prevention of crime. The 
friends of honest trade and a sound currency, are seeking 
some other help for a diseased com aunity, than this San- 
grado quackery of almost daily bleeding in the lower ex- 
tremities. The remedies should be early and powerful, 
or the patient may have passed beyond even the hope of 
cure, or become stark mad. ‘The friends of universal 
freedom are pouring in their memorials and petitions 
from various quarters, that Massachusetts may do what 
she can for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia ; and that the meeting-ground of the avowed 
friends of liberty, the only spot in the whole country, 
which can properly be called a national] domain, the spot 
where the stars glitter, and the stripes of our republican 
banner waye in all their glory, may no longer be a cat- 
tle market for the sale of human flesh. 

CoyGress.—The Senate are still engaged in the dis- 
cussion of southern resolutions respecting slavery and 
abolition. ‘The House of Representatives refused the 
reading of any petition or memorial on the subject of 
slavery, come from where it may; and the southern 
members left the House in a body, in the midst of a ses. 
sion, because they would net hear even the subject of 
slavery discussed. The subject has been urged upon the 
discussion of the Senate, by the southern gentlemen 
themselves. All this may be explained by one of Noah 
Webster's fables, in which the great result turns upon 
the point whether it be your ox that gored my cow; or 
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my ox that gored yours. Another remarkable incident 
is that the doctrines of the Declaration of [Independence 


are becoming heretical ; and a resolution couched in the | 
very words of this old fashioned paper, have, by a large | 


vote, been laid upon the table. We mean to state facts | 


only—we have no comments to offer. 


The Government have ordered out the militia to pro- | 
tect our neutrality on the northern frontier. The British | 

- . . : ‘ . | 
officers boast of their enterprise in destroying the Steain 


boat at Schlosser ; but the act of these subalterns is not 
the act of the British Government, who, unquestionably 
will make prompt explanations and redress. ‘The disaf- 
fected corftinue in force at Navy Island, but are not like- 
ly todo any thing more than to bluster, and presently 
be disbanded. 

The Indians have triumphed in a batile with the 
Americans in Fiorida, and many of our brave officers 
and soldiers have fallen. We commiserate the fate of 
these noble young men, and weep over the disgrace of 
our country ; but the ways uf Heaven are just. A thou- 
sand such defeats cannot atone for the injuries which 
these abused sons of the forest have received at‘ our 
hands ; and centuries cannot wipe away the black dis- 
grace of having betrayed their chief under the plighted 
honor, held sacred even among the lowest barbarians, 


of a flag of truce. 





To CorresPponDENTs.—We have several valuable com- 
munications on hand, which shall receive early and due 
attention. 





ERLGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Jan. 15, 1838, 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 425 Beef Cattle, 2,150 Sheep and 50 Swine. 

Prices —Beef Caitle—Last weeks prices were fully 
supported We quote Extra at $6 75 a $7 00.--First 
quality at $6 25a 6 75.—Second quality $5 50 a 6 00.— 
Third quality $4 25 a5 25. 

Sheep.—We notice sales at $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, $3 50, 
and afew Cosset wethers at $5 00, and $5 50. 

Swine.— At retail, 9 for sows and 10 for barrows. 





THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of tine lhermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending January 14. 


January, 1838, | 7A.M. | 12,M./5,P.M. | Wind. 





Monday, 8 46 50 36 S.QNW. 
Tuesday, 9 | 20 | 36 33 E. 
Wednesday, 10 32 34 28 Ww. 
Thursday, ll | 12 18 17 N. W. 
Friday, 12 16 30 | 30 | Ss. W. 
Saturday, 13 20 36 34 | S.W. 
Sunday, 14 | 30 | 47 | 40 |S. 








CHINESE MULBERRY SEED. 

We have just reeeived a case of Chinese Mulberry Seed 
direct from Canton, that was saved by an expe:ienced hand 
from the most approved varieties, whic we offer for sale, 
very low by the ounce or pound. As the vitality of this seed 
has beea tested by an experienced horticulturalist in this vicini- 
ty, we can r@ommend it with confidence to our customers. 
As aproof o: its goodness we have at our office some of the 
plants in pots which have been raised this winter fromh e 
seed. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

TAVERN TO LET. 

On the first of April next, that well known and long estab- 
i shed House, on Waltham Plan, now occupied by Leonar | 
Smith. 7 

The premises are too well known to require a more partic- 
ular description. Appl cations to be made to Leonard Smith, 
on the premi-es, or to Francis Winship, Esq. Brighton. 


Jan. 10. 1838. 


Hale's Horse Power and Threshing Machine. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Stere: the above machines were highly recommended by 
the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
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Joseph Breck & Co., at the New Eng'and Agricultural | 
Warehouse aud Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 Noi th Market Street 
have for sale, Greene’s Patent Straw, Hay a: d Stalk Curter, | 
operating on a mechanical principle, not |efore applied to 
any implement for this purpose. The most prominent effects 
of this application, and some of the consequent peculiarities | 





| of the machine are: } 


1, So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite | 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it very efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening lesa often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
together verystrongly It is therefore not so liab'e as the 
complicated machines in general use, to get out of order. 








Jan. 1, 1838. 


FARM FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers for sale one of the best farms, pleas- 
antly situated in the centre of Lancaster, containing ninety 
four acres of improved land, thirty five of which is interval 
on the Nashua river, having more than 100 Shaghark Walnuts 
on the same. ‘I'he house is large and well finished, having a 
piazza in front. On the premises are two barns; one, 56 feet 
long, with a cellar for manure, the other 42 feet, with a large 
shed, carpenter’s shop, and other out buildings. On the 
place is a thrifty orchard wich produced the last season over 
109 barrels of apples. There is also a good assortment of 
pears, plums, &c. For terms apply to Joseru Breck & Co, 
No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

ARTEMAS BARNES. 





Lancaster, Jan. 3, 1838. 








AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 

The subscriber has taken an_ office over the American Sta- 
tioners Company in School Street, where he may be found at 
the usual hours during the winter months; and where he will 
be happy to see his agricultural friends from any part of the 
State, and others who may favor him with a call, 

HENRY COLMAN, 
Commissioner for Agricultural Survey. 
Dec. 27, 1837. 





TOBE LET, 

For one year, one of the best and pleasantest houses and 
all other buildings that are necessary for a boarding establish- 
ment and Stage and Omnibus concern, in the county of Wor- 
cester. in the town of Petersham, famous for the scattering of 
Captain Daniel Shays, and his companions in arms, to the 
four winds of the earth, by General Lincoln and his army, 
the friend and companion of General Washington, the father 
of our country. The buildings without rent or price, and as 
many acres of land as are wanted of the first quality, ata 
fair rent, not to exceed five hundred acres — all the manure to 
remain on the premises, and more houses if wanted : no per- 
son need to apply unless he is fully qualified for suchan es 
tablishment. For farther information inquire of JOHN 
CHANDLER, the old Farmer of Boston, the owner, G. A. 
TRUMBULL, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Worcester, or Col. 
JONAS BOSWORTH, Petersham. Possession given on 
the first day of April next. 

Dec. 15. 


A TENANT WANTED. 

A man of honest, industrious and temperate habits, with a 
small family and a thorough knowledge of farming, to take 
charge of a farm within an easy distance of a good market. 
Terms liberal, and the situation one of permanency if the | 
reasonable expectation of the proprietor can be ence 








them for the last two or three years. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





For farther particulars inquire at this office, or of the propri- 
etor, LEVIS. BARTLETT. | 
Dec. 20, 1836. Postmaster, Kingston, N. H. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
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a ' . - 
; PROM | Te 
APPLES, barrel | 200) 2 25 
Beans, white, . ; ° . bushet | 112] 1 26 
BEEF. mess, : barrel | 14 50 15 00 
No. 1. ° ° ° a4 i250 1/1300 
prime, ° - 10 oO | 
Merswax, (American) . pound 26 | 31 
CHEESE, new milk, . : ‘ . “ 3 | 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . ; = \ 
southern, geese, ° ne 40) 45 
FL. AX, American, . ; ‘ " - / 912 
Fisn, Cod, ‘ ‘ guintal 300] 360 
Fiourn, Genese e, - ee’ G bar re! 8 87 9 00 
Baltsmore, Howard street, sta 900! 950 
Baltunore, wharf, | 66 887! 900 
Alexandria, ‘ ‘ . } 912 9 37 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel o4 9R 
southern flat yellow 66 86 “8 
white, ; ‘ . - 84 7 
Rye, northern, . pe 125! 1320 
Barley, ‘ ‘ ‘ ae CuK 
Vats, northern,. (prime) } « 52 55 
TAY, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 20 00 
Eastern screwed, . ‘ ‘ 0 18 00] 29 00 
Honey, . : Cuba gallon 45 52 
Hops, Ist quality > ‘ ‘ pound 6 7 
2d quality . ‘ ” 4| rn 
Lanny, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ - se 9 li 
soutrern, Ist sort, e n as 9 10 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, sta 28 20 
do country ao, *F 24 25 
Ba'timore city do, a 25} 27 
do. dry hide “a 
New York red, light, ee 20 | 21 
Boston do. slaughter, hd 20 | 21 
do dry hide, od 20) 2 
Lime, best sort, . . cask 90 95 
Mackeret, No. 1, new, ‘ ‘ barrel | 10 25/ 10 75 
Peaster Paros, per ton of 2200 }bs. | cask | 326 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 23 00 | 24 00 
clear from other States ‘ 46 23 00! 23 00 
Mess, : : x : “ 19 00) 20 00 
Serns, Hera’s Grass, . . {bushel} 275] 300 
Red Top, ‘ A . é¢ 87| 100 
Hemp, . . ‘ > $e 250) 275 
Red Clever, northerr pound 13} i4 
Southern Clover, ° ° “7; 12) 13 
TaLLow, tried, . i ‘ Fe Ib. 12) 13 
TRKAZLEsS, Ist sort, i ; pr. M.| 350] 400 
Wool, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, , pound 50 65 
American, full blood, washed, : 45 47 
do. 3-4ths do. ve 41 43 
do, 1-2 do, és 38 | 40 
do. 1-4and common ae 33 38 
' 
= (Pulled superfine, . ” 2| 45 
= No. 1. ‘ ‘ ”? 37 40 
| No 2. » ° oe 28 30 
¢ No 3. ° ° ” 
Z. 
= 


PROVISION MARKET. 


KETAIL PRICES. 


tiams, nosihern, ° ‘ pound 14 15 
southern, and western, " Ik 14 
Pork, whole hogs, . . ee » 10 
PouLTRY, . . iat ae. 14 
Burren,({tub) . . re | * | ois 
luinp : . ER. | 20] 25 

Ea&s, . ° . | dozen| 25 28 
PerTaTors, new ‘ ihushel! 30] 50 
CIDER, e lharrel 300] 3 25 








HOWARD'S PLOUGHS. 

Constantly for sale at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house It is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are 
considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs 
now in use, and continue to stand No. 1 atthe Brighton Fair. 


Nov. 1, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


WINNOWING MILL. 
Just received at the New England Agricultaral Warehouse 
and Seed Store Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
commended by the committee at the late Fair. 
Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very 


neat and convenient mill, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


CORN SHELLERS. 

Just reoeived at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
Harrison’s Patent Corn Sheller. This machine will shell 
75 to 80 bushe!s of corn per day, and is one of the most per- 
fect machines for the purpose ever introduced. 


JOSEPH BRECK ¢ CO, 
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QELS CISLLAN Ls 


ODE, 


Sung at the Anniversary Celebration of the Chauncy Hall 
: School, Dec. 30, 1837. 


Tune— God Save America,’ 


Husuep is the Clarion’s note — 
No rustling banners float 
Above the scene ;— 
The rolling drum is still — 
No flashing weapons fill 
Each plain aad shadowy hill 
ith dazzling sheen. 


Not such our offering — 
A simple wreath we fling 
At Learning's feet. 
T’o bless her sacred name, 
And praise with loud acclaim 
God, who bestows her fame,— 
Vor this we meet. 


With grateful joy we come — 
Let not one voice be dumb — 
To greet this day. 
One year has vanished by — 
One gem is set on high, 
Bright to eternity 
With Learning’s ray! 


Thus may it ever be, 
Where Truth and Liberty 
United reign ; 
Upon each youthful head, 
May knowledge radiance shed, 
And may her flame be fed 
At Freedom's fane ! 


O God! to thee we turn, 

Our patriot bosoms burn 
fi Freedom's cause. 

But prompted may we be 

In bright reality, 

By heartfelt love for thee 
And Learning’s laws. 


Pour forth your voice in song — 
Our notes the breeze along 
In triumph swell. 
Let learning be our guide, 
With Freedom at her side — 
Both are our Country’s pride — 
Oh! guard them well ! 











THINGS IN CANADA, 


A correspondent of the Springfield Gazette, de- 
scribes some peculiarities of the Canadians as fol- 
lows :— 

St Charles, denominated by some of our news- 
papers the Bunker Hil! of Lower Canada, is a 
small village, situated on the right bank of the 
Richelieu, thirty miles below St Johns. The 
stage road which passes through it, from St Johns, 
at the head of the river, to Sorel at its mouth, is 
so little travelled as to be considerably overgrown 
with grass, The Queen’s mail stage runs between 
these two important towns once a week ; and is a 
clumsy covered wagon, drawn by two horses. The 
traveller in this region, usually mounts a horse 
cart, fastened by the thills to a tough little Cana- 
dian poney; and the driver, so seated that his 
feet dangle among the horses heels, whips him up 
with the end of the reins, and cries out marche 
donc! Every few miles and sometimes more fre- 
quently, he may observe a large cross erected in 
the field, near the road, commonly surmounted by 
a wooden rooster. A number of these crosses 
bear the date of 1832; and were erected to keep 
off the cholera, 

Many of the people also protect themselves 
from all diseases by a sort of amulet, called the 
Nouvelle medal. At the house of an uncommon- 





ly intelligent habitant, | found a book, which their 
priest had sold them, containing an account of its 
miraculous origin ; together with the certificate of 
a great number of priests, both in France and 
Canada, stating some of the numerous miraculous 
cures it had effected by being worn upon the 
breast. In several of the cases, the physician bad 
given the patient over; others were cases of cho- 
lera in its worst stuges. J] could not fail to envy 
those who enjoy the protection and instruction of 
Catholic priests. 

‘The houses, are usually built of bewn logs. 
They have a confortable, though rude appearance ; 
and are apparently well stocked with tenants, It 
is said to be no uneommon thing for his sou and 
grandson to rear up their successive broods to- 
gether inthe grandfather’s cabin. The better class 
of dwellings are of unhewn stone. 

The women, in short gowns and broad brim- 
med straw hats, may be seen in the fields gather- 
ing hay, pulling flax or reaping with the men. 
‘they are hired to do haying and harvesting for 
about three shillings per week, while a man’s 
wages are usually forty coppers a day, 

Sometimes the wowen are also seen by the road 
side baking ; the ovens being built at some dis- 
tance from the house. Again they may be seen 
standing knee deep in the river, washing clothes 
by the side of a platform, — first plunging them 
in the river and then pounding them on the plat- 
form with a flat billet of wood. The people have 
no trouble of digging wells, as all their water for 
drinking and cooking is drawn from the river at 
this platform. As the stream is somewhat slug- 
gish, the water near the shores is not very clear. 
The farmers have a convenient way of getting rid 
of their manure, by carrying it upon the ice in 
the winter. In the spring it disappears, and pro- 
bably goes to enrich the water. 








Graves. Much trouble has been taken to in- 
troduce foreign grapes and to render them 
familiar to our climate, whilst the native plant, 
of which our forests present a vast variety, is 
comparatively overlooked and neglected. Inas- 
much as the circumstance of their growing wild 
shows elearly their fitness for our country, would 
it not be well to pay particular attention to their 
transplantation and cultivation ? How much fruits 
are improved by proper culture is shown by every 
day’s experience, and there can be no doubt that 
some of our native vines, if properly tended, 
would furnish fruit infinitely surpassing the pro- 
duct of other soils, which only dwindle when 
transferred to climes for which their peculiar or- 
ganization unfits them. To show the effects of 
culture in enlarging vegetable growth and impro- 
ving their flavor and delicacy, we need only refer 
to the cases of many of the vegetables, now in 
daily use and highly esteemed, which in their un- 
improved condition were scarcely fit to be eaten. 
— Baltimore American. 





InvoLENCE THE Parent OF Vick. It isa fact, 
which cannot be controverted, that the want of 
mental and manual employment, often proves an 
incentive to vice, which infallibly will produce 
misery ; and, sosurely as the earth will bring forth 
noxious weeds, when left uncultivated, so surely 
will one vice beget another; which, if not eradi- 
eated, will multiply to an alarming extent, until 
its victims become a pest to civil society, and a 
disgrace to mankind.— Bridgeman, 








FOR SALE OR TO LET 

A Farm, situated in Medford, now occupied by Mr Noah 
Johnson, containing about 220 acres of Land in a high state 
of cultivation; the buildings are commodious and in good re- 
pair. If desired the farm will be sold in lots. It has the ad- 
vantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail Road and Middlesex 
Canal running through it, and is bounded on one side by Mys- 
tic River, which afford great facilities for transporting manure, 
&c. One of the stopping places on the rail road is within a 
few feet of the house, Apply to GILBERT TurTs or 

JOSEPH F. TUFTS, 

Charlestown, Nov. 29, 1837 
CATALOGUE 
of Forest Seeds and Trees, furnished by William Mann, 

Bangor, Me. 

White Pine, Black spruce, Hemlock spruce, silver Fir, 
White Oak, Red Oak, White Birch, Yellow Birch, White 
Beech, Red Beech, White Maple, Red Flowering Maple, 
sugar Maple, Arbor Vite, American Larch, Hornbeam, 
White Ash, Black Ash, Mountain Ash, Elm, Basswood, 
Common Elder. 

Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &c. 

Orders may be addressed to WM MANN, Bangor, Maine, 
or to JosepH Brecx & Co. New England Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Nov. 15, 1837. 














FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 
MULTICAULIS, ETC. 

For sale by the subscriber. The trees of the Plums and 
Pears were never before so fine, the assortment so complete. 

Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a superior assort- 
ment of finest kinds, and of all other hardy fruits. 

25,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulherry trees 
at the customary wholesale or retail prices. The trees are 
thrifty, the form perfect, and the roots fine. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants,of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Pzonies 
and Double Dablias. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 

Address by mail post paid. 

Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply. 

F WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Nov. 22. J. 








Grape Vines, and dressing Green house Plants, Shrubs, §-c. 

E. Saveks begs leave to inform the citizens of Boston and 
its vicinity, that he will devote a part of his time to the 
above business this present season, and solicits the employ- 
ment of those persons who may be pleased to engage him in 
the same. All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
52 North Market Street, Boston, will be punctually attended 


to. 
Dec. 27, 1837. 








CLOVER SEED. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 10 tons prime NORTHERN CLOVER. 
Nov. 1. 
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